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ANDERSON: Pd like to thank you for agreeing to this series of interviews. This is the second 
in a series that will be put together as we go along. 


TRACHTENBERG: May I, uh, fine idea. 
ANDERSON: Sure. 


TRACHTENBERG: Lloyd Elliot retired when he was seventy. Twenty years ago. He’s ninety. 
Without getting melancholy, you might want to think about calling him up and going over, 
getting an hour with him, while the opportunity presents itself. 


ANDERSON: It could be a good idea, because as we have the oral history of his presidency, but 
not of his post-presidency. 


TRACHTENBERG: You know, just one visit to say “last thoughts.” But, he might go to 120, 
like Moses was alleged to have done. But it occurs to me that the mortal; I think of this because 
Bob Goheen, the great Princeton president, passed away the other day at 88. Lloyd, as always, is 
topping the predecessors, ahead of the competition. But still, he and Betty are both, last time I 
saw them, were going strong, but I understand he’s not quite as robust as he had been. So I just 


ANDERSON: Pll see if I can set something up. I think that would be a very good idea. 
Because he’s been out of the presidency about as long as he was in the presidency at this point. 


TRACHTENBERG: I guess that’s right. 

ANDERSON: But, just a few identifying aspects. It’s April 10", Thursday, 2008. The 
interview is taking place in the office of Professor Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, former president 
of the George Washington University. Iam G. David Anderson, University Archivist. Why 


don’t we begin, we ended with your leaving Hartford, University of Hartford last time. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 
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ANDERSON: What were your initial impressions at your interview for the presidency at GW? 


TRACHTENBERG: I had a sense of great unfulfilled promise. Lloyd Elliott, my predecessor, 
had taken the university forward during some very stressful times and had served for almost a 
quarter of a century. Through the Vietnam period. And despite those trying days, raised the 
platform of the institution, advanced it, put up facilities. But one could see that it had the 
capacity to go even further. And so I had a great appetite for that and I thought I brought some 
skills and some aptitudes that President Elliott had not brought to the party. He was basically a 
very shy and genteel man. So, for example, he had not used the president’s residence 
extensively to bring the community into that facility, and Francine and I, my wife and I, had had 
a lot of experience doing that in Hartford. And I thought, if we get a house with a public space, 
we'll be able to essentially bring students, faculty and community people and trustees to the 
house for social events, to meet with each other and so that’s one example of things that I started 
doing that had not been done systematically in the past. So I was looking forward to taking what 
President Elliott had accomplished and perhaps notching it up. 


ANDERSON: Were you aware of any inside candidates when you came down here? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. There were a couple. The vice president of the medical center and 
the dean of the school of engineering. They both came in (49)?? of the presidency. And I sat 
down with both of them after I got here and I said, did they have any problem with the fact that 
they hadn’t gotten the job, and both assured me that, no, in one case, he said that he had been a 
reluctant candidate, that he’d been put forward and couldn’t quite figure out how to get out of the 
competition, but that he didn’t really think himself as suitable for the presidency, and in the 
second case, he said that he thought he was terrific and better than me, but he would figure out 
how to live with it. So I laughed, and we got on with business. 


ANDERSON: That’s very interesting. Would you describe the interview process? Meeting 
with faculty, trustees, students. Did you meet with local government leaders or community 
leaders as well? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes I did. But largely on my own initiative. As for the latter group. As to 
the former, of course, there was the conventional formal committee interview at a local hotel off 
campus. I came in. I sat down. It seemed like a friendly enough group. Somebody began, 
asked me a question. I’d give an answer. And then we eventually turned it into a conversation. 
And I hope a little bit into a teaching opportunity in which I expounded on my view of 
universities in general and the possibilities for GW and why I thought I might, with the help of 
others, add value at GW. It’s a difficult business, because, on the one hand, you want to be able 
to talk about yourself. On the other hand you don’t want to appear boastful and lacking in 
humility. So you’re on the one hand talking about what you’ve accomplished and why that 
demonstrates what you can accomplish, and on the other hand, it’s very clear, no president, 
whether it’s a university or a country or whatever, does these things by himself or herself. It’s 
always a team process. And so you talk to some extent about team building and about bringing 
other constituents in. And of course, in a university, that’s really imperative, because the heart of 
the university is the faculty. Now, you will recall a show called “Dr. Who,” the British show. 
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ANDERSON: I watch the newest version now. 


TRACHTENBERG: Alright. Well, you will remember that Dr. Who was distinguishable from 
most of us because he had two hearts. And universities likewise have two hearts. There is the 
faculty, who are the heart of the university, and they will tell you that, almost any time. And the 
students, who are the heart of the university, and they will tell you that they are the heart any 
time. And then of course, try to imagine the university without the secretaries, or the librarians, 
or all of the other support staff that drive the institution. So I’ve begun telling people that, yes 
we have two hearts, but you couldn’t live without the lungs and the kidneys, and so all of the 
constituencies are necessary organic parts that make the university go. And I met with all of 
those organic parts and reassured them how important I thought their contributions were to the 
welfare of the whole. I like people. I had a wonderful time. I always enjoy doing interviews. 


ANDERSON: Did you find it different from the interview at the University of Hartford? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I was older, more mature, I had more to talk about, and I had specific 
hard examples of accomplishments that I could point to. But basically, the search committee in 
both cases respectively, were looking for the same thing. They were looking for somebody they 
could work with, somebody who they could harness up to the wagon of the university who 
would pull it forward. And somebody who had a vision. And I hope in the end, I mean, what I 
always look for in colleagues, in addition to technical knowledge and that sort of thing, is 
soundness. What we’re looking for in university administrators are people of judgment. Of 
course, it’s always possible to get a consultant on any specific piece of data. Well, these jobs are 
discretionary. They’re not ministerial. And so what you want are people who can look at a 
collection of data frequently, an adequate amount of data, to make a decision. And nevertheless, 
make a pretty good outcome transpire. So, the interviews were the same and different, because I 
was the same and different. 


ANDERSON: Certainly. You mentioned that you met with local government or community 
leaders on your own. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 
ANDERSON: That was not part of the process? 


TRACHTENBERG: It wasn’t, but I came down a day early. I walked the campus. I sat in 
Gelman Library. I went into what we now call J Street and the Marvin Center and had a cup of 
coffee. And I struck up conversations with students. Obviously, I didn’t tell them who I was. 
Just an interested party. And I took a look at the neighborhood, and I had been reading the 
Washington Post for several weeks before, so I knew what some of the local contemporary issues 
were. And then of course, I’d read through all the public documents about the university. And 
so I was aware of some of its concerns. And then I made some arrangements to meet with 
members of the city council on my own. 


ANDERSON: That’s very interesting. Did you read any, did you have any hint of some of the 
difficulties you were going to have with the community? 
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TRACHTENBERG: Oh sure. In fact, we had them in Boston, at Boston University, when I was 
there. One of the jobs I had at Boston University was serving as the university’s representative 
to the city council in Boston. And I had done government relations in Boston as well. And 
while it’s distinguishable that there is more of an ethnic quality in Boston, Boston politics, which 
is Irish politics, in some ways, the agendas are the same. Universities are large and ungainly 
creatures and they are composed of many young people and they are at a very high energy level 
in their lives. And this has an impact on the people who abut them. And that was true here, and 
to some extent it was true in Hartford, as well, although we had a more self-contained campus. 
But I remember issues, for example, we put up a television antenna on campus, only to be told 
by somebody who lived nearby that we were making him sterile. And I actually took it seriously 
enough to ask an electrical engineer to look into that. 


ANDERSON: I remember that. 


TRACHTENBERG: You know, people come to universities with all kinds of issues. But I had a 
wonderful time coming. I was a little fearful. I knew I had done a pretty good job in Boston and 
I knew I’d done a good job in Hartford, but this was clearly the big leagues, and I think anybody 
who doesn’t have a little bit of concern about his capacity to succeed in such a daunting 
environment has something wrong with him. Because it’s an immense challenge. It’s a very 
complicated institution. This was a world community, and so I was a little worried. Was I going 
to be able to deliver on my representations? But I girded up my loins and Francine and I packed 
up the boys, and we relocated. 


ANDERSON: After you began, after you first started at George Washington University, was 
any aspect of the University that was especially distressful? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, it’s always about money. One of the problems that Lloyd had had in 
the last years of his administration was that the budget was tight, and indeed in his last year was 
he was obliged to make some cuts which were off putting to faculty, as you can imagine. And so 
I arrived and people were a little nervous. Additionally, when a new president arrives, people 
have ambitions, dreams, and they’re hopeful that he or she will be responsive to their dream, in a 
way that the previous president perhaps was not. And so you get a lot, a flurry, a flurry of 
memoranda from people, pointing out some urgency of theirs. And you go to the cupboard, of 
course, and as in the children’s story, the cupboard is bare. And so I had to figure out what to do 
about that. Where do I get some money so that I can be forthcoming, and not simply write back 
and say “Oh I’m sorry. I’m sorry. I just got here.” 


This, by the say, informed my own behavior, and when I was stepping out of the presidency here, 
I instructed our financial people to set aside five million dollars in a reserve fund so that 
President Knapp would have resources upon his arrival that he could be responsive to small 
initiatives that came forward for faculty and students, to start on the right foot. And I’m sure 
Lloyd Elliott would have done the same if the capacity had been there. The money wasn’t 
available. And I’m sympathetic to that, god knows. At any rate, that was the biggest thing. For 
example, to give you an exact example. The first thing that came to me was the director of 
athletics who came in and said, “We have a problem in the Smith Center. The floor is made of 
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compound. And that was very economic at the time that we built the building. It doesn’t need a 
lot of maintenance. The problem is, it’s giving the ball players and everybody shin splints, 
which, it’s because the floor doesn’t yield when you run up and down on it. And you’re taking a 
lot of vibrations in the legs. It’s not a good thing. And I think one of the first things I had to do 
was to tear up the floor at the Smith Center and put in a wooden floor. Which we did. But 
fearing I had to pay for that, and worrying a little bit, as I do about the optics, the symbolism, 
wasn’t working, because I wasn’t confident that that was the first thing I wanted to be seen doing. 
I happen to like intercollegiate sports and I liked the basketball team and the program at to this 
point, but was it the top agenda item in my administration? Well, not really, but it forced itself 
upon me, and I dealt with it. 


ANDERSON: Did you meet with Dr. Elliott at all after you began, as far as consulting with him 
about anything, or 


TRACHTENBERG: We had breakfast a couple of times and I did talk to him on occasion. We 
have never been great intimates, and from what I can tell from my current position and inquiring 
among colleagues at other institutions, this is not an infrequent situation. A new president 

arrives and wants to start out on his own, wants to distinguish himself, distance himself from the 
past. He wasn’t brought here to be the continuation of the previous administration but to start his 
own. You see it, of course, in the White House even more dramatically than on the campus. Still, 
since I take it these notes won’t be made public imminently. 


ANDERSON: No 


TRACHTENBERG: I think on balance it was a mistake on my part, and maybe even now. 
There was a lot of wisdom to be had from Lloyd Elliott that I missed. And I think there’s a lot of 
help that I could be giving to President Knapp. And I wish I could figure out how to do it 
without pushing myself on him. Even if it were, you know, kind of back channel. For example, 
there are benefactors who I am still in touch with and who have questions about the university 
and Id like to be able to give them answers. And at this point, I can’t. But on the other hand, I 
don’t think I ought to be calling the president’s office with issues on a regular basis. And so, 
since we have no system for it, it falls through the cracks. If I were now advising a university 
about these matters, I would say that the trustees or somebody needs to create a capacity for the 
new president and the old president to talk from time to time. Not every day, obviously, but at 
least in the first year, on some predetermined basis, so it wasn’t a matter of their personal 
dispositions, and there’d be no ego involved. You know, you’re supposed to get together. Now, 
you’re not always presented with the kind of situation you have here, where I am physically on 
campus. Sometimes former presidents depart. They go to the west coast. They go abroad. And so 
they’re not accessible. But where they are accessible, I think they are a resource that probably 
can add value if properly approached. 


ANDERSON: I think that would be a very good idea. I know that Dr. Elliott was in a situation 
where Dr. Marvin had died at 59. Carroll died literally at his desk. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 
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ANDERSON: So there was no opportunity for him to even pursue this avenue. One thing though 
that I would just, I guess on a personal note, since I did do an oral history with Dr. Elliott, I know 
that you were totally aware of that oral history. And his oral history and of course your book and 
this oral history. I wonder how beneficial that could be when someone, when Dr. Knapp retires, 
if the new president could read through these things. That would be an interesting avenue, I 
think. 


TRACHTENBERG: Sure. 
ANDERSON: Of some understanding. 


TRACHTENBERG: I read as much of Dr. Kayser’s book Bricks without Straw as I could bear. 
It’s a terrific compendium of facts. Dr. Kayser is not a felicitous author, so it’s a slightly 
difficult read. 


ANDERSON: It is. It is. There’s a few mistakes, here and there, as well, we found out over the 
years. But not many. He was, anyone who can begin as a student in 1912 and work until he 
literally dies in 1986, at one institution, that’s quite an accomplishment. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, yes. 


ANDERSON: During your first year, I mean, one thing that really impressed me early on was 
after the news conference was set to announce your presidency, and actually we met at that point, 
and you said you wanted to speak with me. I had a feeling at that point that historical awareness 
was part of your thinking from the very beginning. Has this always been part of your 


TRACHTENBERG: I was a history major as an undergraduate at Columbia, in American 
history. And I think universities are repositories of more tradition than many other institutions. I 
find on corporate boards that I’ve sat, there tends to be very little sentiment in the corporate 
environment. Somebody has served for twenty years. They’re leaving. They buy him a martini. 
Maybe they give him a watch, and out the door. Whereas universities are more, even big ones 
like this, are more family like. And there is I think, a great tradition of hugging. And making the 
individual’s life part of the life of the institution. And more empathy by the institution for the 
individuals. And so, yes, I think universities craft their future on the foundations of the past. 
Carry their traditions forward, to their advantage. And so I believe in retaining the artifacts and 
this history of an institution. 


ANDERSON: And also, one of the other aspects. I was fortunate enough to be on the committee 
that advised the consultants about the remake of the campus early on. And I know when you 
first arrived, I mean, that the University of Hartford is a little more of a campus atmosphere. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes it is. 
ANDERSON: And GW, although an urban institution, had some real difficulties with students 


walking through it and parents walking through it, even when I first came here. I felt it was fairly 
sterile, is the word I think you used, as far as the look of it. 
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TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: Was this an immediate reaction when you first started, that you wanted to do 
something with this during your tenure? 


TRACHTENBERG: Absolutely. Absolutely. You have to deal with the marketplace. And I 
recognized that we are an American institution. We have to live in an American environment 
where we are trying to attract students who have been brought up within a culture, and you 
neglect that at your peril. And so, while obviously it’s impossible to turn GW into some sort of 
Elysian, agrarian environment, I thought that optics were very important. I tend to think of the 
university as a work of art. And as a statement of values. And people work better, in my 
judgment, in a comforting, attractive, aesthetically pleasing uplifting environment. And that’s 
true in terms of offices, classrooms, and the buildings they’re in. There are all kinds of 
psychological studies to support this hypothesis, even saying that blackboards are a bad idea and 
that green boards are a better idea. Because they are soothing, more reinforcing. And I thought 
that the exterior of the campus also made a statement. And we had gone so far, had been so 
neglectful, again, largely because of history and circumstance, that our campus was almost 
hostile, as opposed to welcoming. And it didn’t say “come here,” and it didn’t say “this is the 
place that will support you in your intellectual and academic endeavors. 


And so I thought it was imperative that we do something, and we started focusing on the 
architecture. We started focusing on the campus amenities. And developing open spaces and 
green spaces and artworks and flags and developing a set of boundaries which allowed a person 
to come into the campus and know they were in the campus and I think that’s all been very 
helpful. And it doesn’t take an immense amount to trigger in people’s minds that somebody here 
cares. And so people who come to visit the campus for the first time will go away and have 
visual images in their minds of a reinforcing place as a result of what we’ve done. 


ANDERSON: Exactly. I know it had an impression on me, as I was fortunate to watch it evolve 
over time. And myself, more than others, actually, I have a tendency to get out and look and 

walk around and speak with people. I’ve found over the years that a lot of individuals work and 
then they go home and they don’t involve themselves as readily with the campus. I know the 

new community service that was just, was started when you were still president is aimed at that 
actually. At the staff of the university. With more involvement. But we’ll get to that a little bit 
later. When you started here, since you did replace a president that was here for twenty-two 
years, was there resistance to your new policies or was it a quick acceptance of your new policies? 


TRACHTENBERG: Oh, there’s always resistance. Even if you succeed a president who’s here 
for a weekend. [laughter] People like progress but they are skeptical of change and they resist it. 
And I think it’s just part of the human tradition. I don’t make any special judgment about GW. 
And so, inevitably, there’s a certain amount of “well, we’ve always done it this way.” And you 
have to work your way through this. And one of the ways of course is through, appointing new 
people, and there are, people retire, people go to other jobs elsewhere and you bring in fresh eyes 
and people who are not committed to the status quo. And so you can effect change. But in 
universities, patience is a very consequential capacity. Because a very significant portion of your 
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universe, of your population, has a lifetime appointment. And tenured faculty are significant in 
both retaining, anchoring the institution, but also in setting it free. And so you have to get the 
confidence and trust of your professoriate and initially the deans are the other fellow’s deans. 
They have to make them your deans and your vice-presidents, and you do this by bringing them 
along, getting them to join up, or by having them go do something else, and bringing in fresh 
talent. So it’s atime game. You’ve got to give it some time. And if you underestimate the 
importance of tensile strength in a university, you make a big mistake. Universities can be 
directed. They can be bent. But if you do it too quickly, they break. If you do it slowly, and 
maybe with a little massaging, you can bend them and direct them more successfully. And so, 
all change in universities is a factor of effort times time. 


ANDERSON: It’s a good formula. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: Did you find, I know when Dr. Elliott started, he had a real problem, he had a 
problem with the aspect of centralization, decentralization within the university. How did you 
find the university, did you find it was too centralized, or too decentralized? Or was the medical 
school a fiefdom all by itself? And what were your initial goals in trying to rectify this? 


TRACHTENBERG: I thought it was too decentralized. This is a continuing issue in all 
universities, no matter how centralized or decentralized they are. They are never sufficiently one 
or the other, depending on who’s looking. But I, to give you one example, I discovered, when I 
came, that I got a lot of very sweet notes from very sweet people welcoming me to the institution. 
And I spread them all out one day, and I must have had thirty different notes on thirty different 
pieces of institutional letterhead. There wasn’t a common stationary, format, typeface, in the 
institution. There wasn’t a type of size, a color. Some people used the university colors. Other 
people didn’t. It was a Joseph’s Coat. It was, you know, it was a rainbow. So, initially, I tried 
to just fold that all together, so that there was a visual statement of George Washington 
University on letterheads, and on our publications and on all of our outreach materials But I took 
that as symptomatic, symbolic of a larger issue, and that was that everybody was in charge. And 
it’s one thing to be the president of a complex community. It’s another thing to be the president 
of twenty-thousand presidents. And everybody in the school, whether it was students or faculty 
or deans, everybody was a president, or was the president, and they all had a notion about what 
we ought to be doing and how we ought to be doing it. And they were going off with the best of 
hearts trying to accomplish it. 


Well, I’m always reminded of the university whose crew had losing season after losing season 
after losing season. So they finally decided that they were going to send the coach to visit 
another university where they had winning crews. And he went up, watched them, and he came 
back and the president said, “Well, what did you discover?” And he said “Well, at the other 
university, when they get into the boat, they all face in the same direction. [laughter] Here, when 
we got into the university boat, people were facing in whatever direction they chose. And so 
when they paddled, when they rowed, they canceled each other out a lot. So, it was hard getting 
everybody to sit in the boat facing the same direction and stroke at the same time. But we made 
some great progress over the years. 
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ANDERSON: Did the trustees support this? I mean, did you have any confrontations early on? 


TRACHTENBERG: No. No. On the contrary, I mean, we had a wonderful board of trustees 
initially, and they had quite specifically indicated that this was something they wanted when they 
recruited me from Connecticut. They came up and took a hard look. They did a due diligence in 
Connecticut, visited my home, attended social events at my house, walked the campus, talked to 
people, and satisfied themselves that in the eleven years I was there, I had done things in a way 
that they thought translated back into the ambition they had for GW in the next decade. 


ANDERSON: How much, I know that, technically, we are a trustees governed university, a 
governed institution. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 
ANDERSON: But the president, of course, is like the county manager, to a great extent. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: But the trustees, you report to the trustees, but as you point out, they would let 
you, they let you kind of take your own reins at that point. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 
ANDERSON: Which is, you know, which I’m sure you very much enjoyed. 


TRACHTENBERG: I did. They gave me a lot of confidence and a lot of trust, and they backed 
me up. It was not as if they didn’t take me aside from time to time and tell me they thought I 
was doing too much of this or not enough of that. I mean I got, they were a very useful sounding 
board and they brought wisdom and they brought some wealth as well to the initiatives, and 
Everett Bellows, may he rest in peace, was a great man. 


ANDERSON: I knew Mr. Bellows. 


TRACHTENBERG: Ah yes. A splendid, a splendid man. Still, it gives me a sense of 
melancholy. And subsequently, Oliver Carr was a terrific chairman and a great citizen of the city. 
A wonderful, wonderful man. And they and the other board members could not have been more 
supportive in good times and bad, and introducing me to the city. But you had to earn their trust 
and you had to earn their respect. They were open and accommodating but they were, you know, 
at some point, properly, cautiously optimistically skeptical. And they wanted to see performance. 
and accountability, before they invested completely in your enterprise. 


ANDERSON: Did you find the same attitude with the faculty senate? [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: The faculty senate was very cautious. Again, optimistic. I think ona 
personal basis, we got on splendidly. I mean, they liked me and I liked them. But there’s a lot of 
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role playing in all of life, and they were committed to being the faculty senate and I was 
committed to being the university president. And of course we are all informed by where we’ve 
been and the baggage we carry. And so I had been at Boston University, and they were 
concerned about that, because John Silver, under whom I had grown up as a university 
administrator, had a reputation of being a stern taskmaster and holding people to very high 
standards and being challenging and sometimes irascible. And they were cautious and watching 
to see if I would follow in those footsteps. I am very much committed to John Silver, who I 
think is a fascinating man, a pioneer in many ways in American higher education, very 
consequential. But, I am not his clone, and I tried very hard to assure the faculty that I brought 
my own sentient capacities, my own intelligence to the presidency, and I had my own vision. 
And I think on the whole, when you consider that we lived together for twenty years, far longer 
than many marriages in this country, and went through some difficult times, budgetary highs, 
budgetary lows, and I was plain-spoken, I think, throughout the two decades; I only occasionally 
cushioned my words. I think the fact that we never really got to anything terribly disagreeable, 
ugly, says a great deal about them and their patience with me, and I hope a little about me and 
my patience with them. I would have preferred a more compliant, a more accommodating senate. 
They probably would have preferred reciprocity. So it goes. We each carry our end of the log. 


ANDERSON: Certainly. I know that you did bring in a number of new individuals when you 
began as president. Robert Chernak. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: I’ve had the pleasure of knowing Bob Chernak fairly well over the years, as well. 
And I know he’s one of the individuals who has been here since the very beginning. Are there 
other individuals who have had the tenure that Bob Chernak has that you know of? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, people who came and who built careers here and then have gone off 
to presidencies of their own over the years, over two decades. People come. They stay five, 
eight, ten, fifteen, twenty years. Then they go off on their own. Chernak and I have been 
working together shoulder to shoulder since Boston University. So we have an extensive 
companionship, and I think he’s a genius at what he does. Arguably the best at his work in the 
country. I think if he had gone into commerce, I think he would have been a wealthy wealthy 
man by now. But he made a commitment to higher education and has contributed a great deal to 
it. And he helped me to reposition the institution in the marketplace. I know these are not the 
right words for an academic, but there is a marketplace there and the students perceive 
themselves as customers and Bob had an intuitive sense of that. And we were able, while 
retaining all our academic values, to make a presentation of George Washington University to 
high school seniors that allowed us over the years to see a bigger and bigger pool of applicants 
and a higher and higher quality, by all the standardized measures, which is to say, the SAT 
exams and the high school transcripts and the letters of recommendation and the extra curricular 
accomplishments of the students and their service components. And it became increasingly 
difficult and competitive to attend the institutions, and the faculty, for all their arm’s length 
skepticism, in the end, used to say to me, “you know, the students that I’m getting in my classes 
have more fire in their eyes and they’re more engaged in work and they speak up more and they 
write better papers. Thank you. You’ve given us a better class of students.” We also, we’re also 
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through Bob’s work able to make the class more diverse geographically, gender point of view, 
from a racial point of view, from an ethnic point of view, domestic, international. His work was 
transformational. 


ANDERSON: I know that the philosophy of the campus before you came was really not to 
allow outside groups to use facilities as much. I know that a number of summits and other 
things had been turned down. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: You used the term “the eight hundred pound gorilla” quite often. And is that 
related to kind of reversing that and saying “yes, come in,” because it establishes exposure? I 
know that it started with the summits that happened at the Smith Center. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 


ANDERSON: Evolved to the Media and Public Affairs building, which houses, has housed a 
number of CNN programs and other special programs over the years. 


TRACHTENBERG: I think universities, remember they don’t pay property taxes in the 
communities in which they reside. They do pay for water and other kinds of things. But 
nevertheless, they are accommodated by the city, and I think they have therefore some reciprocal 
obligation to respond and to be open and to serve the city in every conceivable way they can, 
within, obviously, fiduciary responsibilities. 


So, these things cost money, and you can’t spend money you don’t have, and you can’t do things 
you can’t afford. The fact is that if a community group or the city, or something in the city looks 
to you for help, and it’s possible for you to give them that help, use of a theatre, use of some 
platform, use of a playing field, I think you have to do that. You have to embrace the city. It’s 
your city. And there is no way ultimately that a university like ours is going to be better than the 
city in which we live. And so we created scholarships to bring the city’s children who couldn’t 
afford to come to GW otherwise, come to GW, and in this way help to nurture the leadership of 
the city and the generations to come. And to send a living symbol to the residents of the city that 
we care about them. And how do we care about them? We care about them because we care 
about their children. And we’re going to educate their children. And also, we care about them 
because we’re going to give them some priority in terms of jobs, being able to work at the 
university. 


And also, in terms of our own community, to try and bring it into the city, so that people don’t 
have to commute from far away to come to work. It’s possible to help people with mortgages so 
that they can live in the District, which is expensive. To try and accommodate that too. So we 
had a whole basket of devices for making the university city-friendly. And hopefully, getting the 
city to be friendlier to us. In some ways they were and other ways, alas, not yet. 
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ANDERSON: So you feel that bringing activities, both city, national, and international, into the 
campus, obviously would displace some classes, but in the end would serve as a greater 
educational benefit, like on campus, for the students to see and interact and be with. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I mean, we should never forget where we are sitting. Where we are 
located. If students wanted to go to a pastoral environment, they could have. I mean, there are 
options like that. It is possible to go to Storrs, Connecticut. It is possible to go to Ithaca, New 
York. By contrast, students who come to George Washington University are making a statement 
about their values, about what they expect during their undergraduate experience. Now, we’re 
not alone. People who go to New York University are saying something. And in fact, if you 
look at who we compete with, the students, 


ANDERSON: The market basket 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, yes. It is New York University, or Boston University. So we are 
getting urban youngsters. And the programs that we emphasize make a synergy, like uniting 
university activities with things that are natural, taking place around us. So we are a logical 
place to study history, for example, or economics or political science or public administration or 
public policy or public health. We are an unlikely place, unlikely place, to study agriculture. 
Now, think about this for a second. Once upon a time, as you know better than anybody, GW 
had many programs that no longer pertain. So we no longer have a veterinary school. They 
stopped using horses to pull trolley cars and the veterinarians went elsewhere. We had a 
pharmacy school. We had a variety of programs that didn’t make sense in the twentieth century, 
or the twenty-first century, and they passed. That said, we have programs that didn’t exist when 
we were founded. Computer sciences and other things. And so, universities are dynamic 
institutions, and if they’re wise, they are always at the cutting edge, trying to stay current. Now 
that is interesting, because they are also a drag weight against fashion. Universities should not 
be trendy. We are not supposed to be cavalier. We are thought of us as one of the more 
thoughtful institutions in our society. And so it’s an interesting mix of trying to do the 
contemporary thing without being a feather in the wind of circumstance. 


(End of Tape 2, Side 1) 


(Tape 2, Side 2) 


ANDERSON: We’re on side B of tape 2. One question before we go into specific programs that 
I do want to speak about, was, there was a fair amount of controversy when you started redoing 
or reshaping the campus, as far as the gates and the yards and signs, about how it was financed. 
It was publicized that it came from donations. Other groups, including a number of faculty 
members, said “well, no, it came from operating budgets.” What was the real story behind that? 
(laughs) 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, it’s one of these things where anything you say is probably true, a 


little. As I say, everybody on the campus believes they have the heart of the institution, which 
means they also think they have the brain of the institution. And they want their agendas to be 
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attended to and they are certain at any time you’re spending a penny on anything that they didn’t 
themselves propose, you’re squandering it. And so almost anything could do. It is not going to 
be in accord with everybody’s agenda, so, what students want, is don’t raise the tuition, and what 
faculty want is higher salaries and more time for research and more travel money to professional 
conferences and more technology or whatever. And so when you invest something, when you 
invest in something that people can characterize as somehow not being central to the institution’s 
agenda, they’re quick to do that. 


I perceive the need for the institution to have a more reinforcing environment, and there’s a great 
deal of literature on higher education and on the campus and how it needs to host students and 
host visitors and I tried before we started moving to accommodate that agenda to bring faculty 
and students along. And many came, but some obviously held back. And so when we started 
working on the gates, building an outdoor living room for the university by enclosing an area of 
grass and fountains where students can sit on a nice day and read, giving ourselves a little bit of 
open space in the middle of the city, there were people who thought, “well, why that? Why not 
my idea?” And my answer to that is there is nothing wrong with your idea, but we do these ideas 
one at a time and we’ll get to your idea in due course. So, it’s not an unusual thing to have 
critics in universities. Indeed, we nurture them. That’s what we want in a university. We want 
people to have a point of view, who have the ability to advocate some idea, and it is not therefore 
startling that there are contrasting and conflicting ideas in academic environments. It’s part of 
the rationale for having the institutions at all. And so when we came forward with the idea for 
the gates, there where people who said “why is that money being done for that?” Why isn’t it 
being put to books for the library?” And if we had put it into books for the library, undoubtedly 
somebody would have said “why aren’t you upgrading the computers?” And if you were 
updating the computers, somebody would be saying something else. So, my attitude is, consult, 
of course. 


But in the end, the reason that they’re paying you to be the president is that there are some 
responsibilities that come with that title and one of them is advocating ideas that are the result of 
reflection. And if they are not uniformly popular, you know, so be it. And so you take a little bit 
of, you take a little bit of heat. I never worried about it. And with the passage of time I 
discovered moreover, an awful lot of people conclude the idea wasn’t a bad one. And that’s 
surely the case with the university open space, which, much of which was paid for by outside 
benefactors. And some of it of course came from the operating budget of the university. So 
that’s why I say, everybody’s sort of right. Almost nothing that you do in a university doesn’t 
have a little bit of institutional money in it. But you know, in the end, we got that done, and then 
we moved on to other peoples’ agendas and we got those done. And then we moved on to the 
next person’s agenda. And we got that done. And building universities is an endlessly retreating 
horizon. And it goes on from generation to generation. And trust me, when I’m long gone, 
President Knapp has retired, after his twenty years, and the next president comes in, there’s 
going to be plenty left to do. 


ANDERSON: I’m sure. Well, I know, that we have won the best landscaped university at least 
once, and I think two or three times over the years, and I would think that that would be 
obviously one part of the operating budget, would be the facilities that handle all of this 
mechanism, in that respect. 
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TRACHTENBERG: Sure. You have to keep the place clean. You have to keep it maintained. 
If you have too much deferred maintenance, you have to worry about safety issues. And the 
people who evaluate your credit worthiness have to be concerned. Because buildings have to be 
kept up. Fire codes have to be honored. Elevators and things need to be attended to. People 
think of universities, they think of professors with patches on their elbows and sucking a pipe. 
You know, it’s a halls of ivy sort of thing. In the end, there’s just an awful lot of troops behind 
the front that are working night and day to keep the institution clean, keep it heated, keep it lit, 
keep the buildings open, to make it possible for faculty and students to have access to computers 
and laboratories, studios, and theaters, and libraries, and all the resources that make academic 
endeavor impossible. 


ANDERSON: Thank you. One of the programs that you began in 1990 was a GW honors 
program. Were you surprised that there was not an honors program, and what was, how did you 
envision setting this up and having it move? 


TRACHTENBERG: There were two things that Bob Chernak and I saw as immediate 
opportunities when we came. One was the opportunity to create an honors program. The second 
was to create a co-op internship program. And we have been partial, but not completely 
successful, in both areas. Partly because once you raise these ideas, you are obliged I think to 
bring others in to implement them. And you are obliged to delegate. And inevitably, people 
who are partnering with you turn out to have cognitive impulses of their own. And so they craft 
the program as they see it, and you then have to make a judgment, is it close enough to what you 
had in mind to go ahead with it, or is it so radically different that you say “no, no, we’re going to 
abort.” 


In fact, we’ve never quite gotten the honors program as fully and as finely articulated as I had 
hoped. But, I’m a man who believes that eighty percent of a local grad is better than no grad at 
all. And so, others have put their hand to the proposals that Chernak and I made and have altered 
them, and if they are not exactly the way we had them in mind, they nevertheless add value. And 
students have benefited from them. Would have I preferred they were exactly the way I 
envisioned them? Sure. But as I say, compromise is very much necessary in the relationships 
among people. And in universities, surely, because governance is shared. 


Likewise, with the internship programs. I am a great believer that as we go further and further 
into the twenty-first century, universities need to have both the academic, the theoretical, the 
scholarly, but also the experiential. And I think that’s true both in undergraduate programs and 
in professional programs. So, for example, I think that the third year law school needs to allow 
for more clinical opportunities, more experience, more hands-on kind of practice, so that when 
people graduate from law schools, not only are they capable of thinking great thoughts about the 
law. Not only are they knowledgeable about Supreme Court decisions. But they are also 
capable of actually drafting a complaint. And when they come to work in a law farm, doing 
something that adds to the value of the practice. And I see the opportunity, and I see more and 
more law schools around the country starting to take advantage of that as I follow the literature. 
And I think we’re going to see it more broadly. And I think here. 
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Likewise, medical schools are committing themselves to more and more substance in the fourth 
year. In both the third year of law schools and in the fourth year of medical schools, there are 
opportunities for adding robust experiences that would benefit the students in the long-term 
professional lives that lie ahead. 


And at the undergraduate experience, we need to turn out people who are capable of using both 
their minds and their hearts and their hands. So we need to be able to turn out people who are 
capable of critical thinking. But also empathy. Also, civic responsibilities. And capable also of 
doing practical things like, dare I say it, writing, public speaking. And who have perhaps done 
some things during their undergraduate experience that’s going to make it possible for them 
when they go out and start working, to be part of a professional enterprise of some sort. And so, 
having worked a little while they were undergraduates, gives them greater depth, greater capacity, 
broadness that they might not otherwise have. Now, are there schools where this thinking is 
alien? Perhaps. And I don’t think everybody has to go through exactly the same undergraduate 
experience. So I think a place like GW, located as it is in downtown Washington, has an 
opportunity of craft of the spoke kind of undergraduate experience that perhaps would not be 
appropriate someplace else in the country. In some glen. And people who want those other 
experiences quite consciously will go to those other institutions. And that’s fine too. And those 
people can graduate from those colleges and perhaps come to GW for graduate degrees. 


In other words, I don’t think everything has to be exactly the same. We’re not all size 42 regular 
suits. Some people need a 44 or 46. And some people need a long. We have four thousand 
schools in this country. Four thousand postsecondary educational institutions. A lot of choice. 
Some people want to go to all-women’s schools. Some people want to go to technical 
institutions like Rensselaer and some people are musicians and they want to go to Julliard, and 
some people are scientifically gifted and they want to go to Cal Tech or MIT. And I don’t have 
any problem with any of that. I just think GW needs to seize its opportunity and define itself to 
its own advantage, and recognize its niche and its location for the maximum. 


ANDERSON: So, when you came in, there were more graduate students than undergraduates. 
TRACHTENBERG. Yes. 


ANDERSON: Well, your entire administration has been almost a monument to that 
undergraduate enlightenment, through academics, through perception, through interaction 
through sports, through other things. What did you feel about the graduate programs, excluding 
law and medicine? I mean, there were some forty Ph.D.s here. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. Yes. We had too many, I thought, and we had spread our resources 
too thin. And the result was a lot of skinny programs. And I thought, let’s identify the very best 
and feed them, and make them great. And let the others go elsewhere. So we narrowed them 
down and narrowed them down. And I anticipate in the next few years as the administration 
further hones this idea, we will see a greater refinement, so that ultimately we have a defined 
number of graduate programs, and they are as good as we can make them. Anything that isn’t at 
least an A-minus probably ought to be retired. 
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ANDERSON: I know we have had that difficulty at the library because there’s not enough 
material to support that many Ph.D. programs. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, of course. Of course. I ran into a gentleman last night, funnily 
enough. I took Francine out for pizza, and a man came up and introduced himself to me. His 
name is, I remembered it, but I didn’t . . . and he said he was a professor of geology at GW and 
he retired a few years ago and for a moment there, I wasn’t sure what kind of reaction I was 
going to get, because as you know, we no longer have a geology program here. But he seemed 
very understanding and he recognized that GW was perhaps not the most natural place in the 
world for a geology program. Although one could have one. I mean, you know. But we chose 
and we kept geography and I think the geography department, because of our location, again, has 
a more natural host than geology. That said, you can’t help but be a little sad and mourn a little 
bit whenever some intellectual opportunity disappears. I mean, all of us have a little bit of Dr. 
Faustus in us, you know. We wish we could know about everything. And if you’re intellectually 
curious, be fun. 


ANDERSON: Exactly. The only program I know, I did work with the Historical Encyclopedia, 
which I will be trying to add a lot next year to. I only know of one program that was 
discontinued, to be reinstated, and that’s nursing. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: So, and obviously there was a huge need for that, as far as the economy was 
concerned, health care as a whole was concerned. 


TRACHTENBERG: And we didn’t bring back undergraduate nursing. What we did was we 
brought back graduate nursing, with undergraduate nursing being done at state, an adjacent state 
institution, which has the benefit of a subvention from the tax payers of that state. 


ANDERSON: Did you have the same attitude when you first arrived, for the School of 
Education, who had completely abandoned its undergraduate program? And I would think, for 
fairly obvious reasons, one of them obviously being tuition, the economic aspects of teachers are 
not quite as much as lawyers or physicians, to recap that. Where state institutions may serve the 
student body better, but on the graduate level, and as you well know, it’s evolved into one of the 
best schools of education in the country. 


TRACHTENBERG: What we did, we closed our undergraduate education program while I was 
president. And we did it largely for intellectual reasons. We thought that teachers were better 
served and students ultimately would be better served, if teachers did undergraduate degrees in 
thematic areas. History, political science, chemistry, things like that. And then did a masters 
degree in pedagogy. And so we created initially, and maintained for some years, scholarship 
programs, where you came and indicated you wanted to be a teacher. You could do a bachelor’s 
degree in mathematics, and then a master’s degree in education, and we would give you 
scholarship support for the first year of your master’s degree, to make it economic for you to get 
that graduate degree, so when you graduated, you went out with credentials that allowed you to 
get maximum salaries, licenses, and everything like that. 
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ANDERSON: So that’s around ’90, ’91 that you’re 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. Yes. And I think that’s inevitably what you’re going to see. For 
example. Ill give you a parallel. One school GW had, once upon a time, was dentistry. Now 
within my career, Georgetown closed its school of dentistry as well. And if you take a look 
across the country, what you see is many schools of dentistry closing, largely in private 
institutions. So, where there are schools of dentistry today, the majority are in state institutions. 
Well what happened? People still have teeth, right? It turns out that the bulk of dentist’s work in 
the past was in filling and dealing with dental caries. Essentially, cavities. And with the 
fluoridation of water, fewer and fewer people got cavities. And the need for dentists declined. 
And there was a kind of withering up and a redirection and a reinvention of the profession. And 
people got more and more different kinds of orthodontics and one thing or another. But you 
simply didn’t need as many dental schools as once were there, and since they were very 
expensive to run and they needed a lot of support, the state schools sustained and the private 
schools declined. 


Well, you’re going to see that again and again in different professions over time and the balance 
of the twenty-first century is going to be an interesting pirouette between the public institutions 
and the private institutions. Demography is destiny. We have had a run up over the past twenty 
years of baby boomer and baby boomer babies. Starting around 2010, 2012, we see dramatic 
changes in the demography of the country. You see a decline in the number of high school 
graduates in the Northeast, places where GW conventionally recruits its students from. And so 
we are now opening offices to recruit students in the west, where there is going to be a 
burgeoning of students, Utah, California, Texas. You also see a change in the ethnic 
composition of the country, and so, if only to see more African Americans, more Asians, more 
Latinos, and a decline in the number of classic “American” Caucasians. And so, it is a new 
America. You need new universities. You need new ways of serving the people that you seek to 
approve and admit. And educating them to twenty-first century careers. It’s very exciting to be 
in higher education but you have to stay flexible and you have to stay with it. 


ANDERSON: Right. I really appreciate that, about building niches within, you mentioned, four 
thousand institutions. The School of Education to me is a good example of that, of what can be 
done to revamp something, and obviously something that has led to a great deal of success. I 
think they are like twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth in the country now rated. Pl get into the U.S. 
News rating systems later and some other questions, because that really doesn’t start hitting 

home as much until the late nineties. One of the other things that happened during the, in 1990, 
of course, was your involvement with the Northern Virginia campus, which I know Dr. Elliott 
began, but you basically inherited it at a very early stage. 


TRACHTENBERG: I did. I signed the documents with the Smith interests, that transferred title 
and made commitments on their parts and ours. And we got there early, and we suffered, as all 
pioneers do, because there was great optimism about what was going to happen there, and people 
thought that it was going to happen immediately, and it didn’t happen immediately. Indeed, 
there was a long period in which it went the opposite direction, and the economy suffered, and 
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the Smith family cut back, and we meanwhile were putting up a building and we weren’t quite 
sure why. It was if we were putting one up in the middle of a wheat field in Kansas. 


ANDERSON: It probably looked that way too. [laughter] 


TRACHTENBERG: Ah gee. PII tell you. And there were trustees that were very vexed. And it 
created some tensions between the Smith family, who felt virtuous, and rightly so. They had 
proceeded with clean hands and the university would show, somehow, we’d made a major 
investment and there we were standing there with nobody around us, you know. You know, we 
were leading, and there, we looked around, and there was nobody standing behind us. But, again, 
if you take a long view, what you discover is that Bob Smith was a visionary, and that that part 
of Virginia has been building out and building out and building out, and we are now an early 
friend and that building has been expanded to a second building and a third building, and we 
added, we started out with fifty acres there, and I think we’ve now added an additional fifty, so 
we’ve now got about a hundred acres, and some day, I think, we’re going to be very glad that we 
have that facility. It gives Steve Knapp and all his successors, a way of building a research 
capacity at the university if they elect to do that without necessarily squishing everything into 
Foggy Bottom, which has finite capacity. 


And so we now have an ability to do things we would not have otherwise had. Alas, it would be 
nice if it were a little closer in. It’s about forty-five minutes to an hour to get out there, 
depending on the traffic, and that can be an inconvenience. And there is not yet public 
transportation, so you have to drive to get there. One day, I think it will be on the train line, and 
people will be able to just take the metro out there. But not yet. And so, the future inevitably 
lies ahead. But we are poised, should the opportunity come upon us, to build out a research 
campus in Virginia. And one of the nice things about it is that adjacent to that campus on Janelia 
Farms, the Howard Hughes Institute has built a major research facility, and so, one can imagine a 
companion facility for George Washington University, perhaps even working cooperatively with 
the Howard Hughes Institute, each to support the resources and the efforts of the other. So, it’s 
hard to predict the future, as they say, even harder to report on the past. But on the whole, it’s a 
good thing we’re there. And I think that the years to come will reinforce that. 


ANDERSON: Was the executive masters of business, uh, executive business masters degree 
your idea, or did that evolve, because that was a very successful program. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, it was not my personal idea. Somebody, I don’t recall who, suggested 
it, and I don’t know if it was unique to us. I think we borrowed it from somebody else, some 
other institution. But you’re absolutely right. It was an answer to a question. Which is, we’ve 
got a building in Virginia. What are we going to do with it now? And so, that was one of the 
answers. And then other things also were crafted to put into that facility, to make it more viable. 
And to give it an income flow, an income stream, that would allow us to defer its operating cost 
and its capital cost. I think today, it certainly breaks even. If memory serves me on its operating 
cost, it maybe even makes a small profit. The capital costs probably are still being deferred by 
the university. But it is not an accident that we bought additional land and we bought additional 
buildings. So one can imagine a future there in which the university is even further articulated. 
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ANDERSON: Well, how did the Crash Center and the shake table evolve, because those are 
very unusual programs? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, yes. Well. The shake table, we saw an opportunity to bid on a federal 
grant and one of our engineering faculty came forward and proposed it. And we did get a grant. 
And it was for work that we were doing. Whether we absolutely had to have our own shake 
table, or we couldn’t use somebody else’s to do the experiments, I am not completely certain. 
And it wasn’t cheap. I think the cost is a million dollars. So, would I do that again? Well, 
maybe not. Maybe not. But it sure seemed like a good idea at the time. And we continue to use 
the table, and we continue to use it for experiments. And people come from elsewhere to use our 
shake table. Maybe that’s the model. Maybe we should be going elsewhere to use somebody 
else’s shake table, but, you know, you make a lot of decisions in the course of a career, and some 
of them are better than others. 


ANDERSON: Maybe we should explain briefly what a shake table is. 


TRACHTENBERG: Ah yes. It is an instrument which allows professors to do experiments on 
the effect of earthquakes. And to replicate earthquakes, and so civil engineers and others can 
compensate, do experiments, and try to figure out how to build buildings and things that will 
stand even as the earth quivers. And this is important because we do a lot of work on that here, 
and we do it cooperatively with professors from countries where they, places where they have 
earthquakes like Taipei, like Greece, like Turkey, like Costa Rica and other places. And we send 
professors to Turkey to research at Bogazici University, which also has research in earthquakes. 
And they come here. So it is a virtuous and good thing. It’s just that it was very expensive at the 
time. I didn’t realize that it was going to cost so much when we did it. And then, um, your 
second question was 


ANDERSON: Crash Center 


TRACHTENBERG: The Crash Center. Again, we were in conversation with federal authorities 
who worry about crashes of cars, boats, airplanes, helicopters, all kinds of moving vehicles. And 
there are federal agencies that pay attention to this. And we suggested that wouldn’t it be a good 
idea if facilities that helped in the study of this subject were constructed. We would provide the 
land. They would provide the cash. Because we had the land at the time, and they actually 
thought it was charming. And so that’s what happened. And together with a federal fund, we 
were able to put up this facility. Which I hope is useful both to emergency and first providers 
and others who worry about these kinds of crises. 


ANDERSON: Right. I think they’re both outstanding programs. I just wanted to make sure that 
we covered these, because they are a little off, out of the unusual 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. They fall into the category of, I saw my chances and I took them. 


ANDERSON: Right. But they work quite well. 
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TRACHTENBERG: It turns out, it turns out, but, you know, universities, like people, have to be 
thoughtful. But they also have to be somewhat opportunistic. And sometimes if you see a 
chance to do something that seems interesting and potentially fruitful, and so you grab it by the 
lapels. 


ANDERSON: Well, as kind of a segue, I guess, the last area I guess we covered this morning, I 
think it’s still morning, anyway, uh [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes it is. 


ANDERSON: Back in 1990, you were given an honorary degree at a Korean university. And of 
course I’m sure you were well acquainted even at that point how large of a Korean alumni group 
we had. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: One of the largest, if I’m not mistaken. That’s obviously led to a continuous 
interaction between GW and the country of Korea, South Korea. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. Right. 


ANDERSON: What were your initial impressions when, were you given the honorary degree 
because you were at GW, or... 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. All these honorary degrees that come to presidents of universities are 
generally not celebrations of that individual, although one is tempted to inhale when they read 
these citations, I think it is important that one keep one’s ego under control, and a great deal of 
humility is important. They are largely celebrations of the institution that you represent. And 
yes, you know, after the second world war, when the Japanese departed from Korea, which they 
had occupied during the war, and Korea divided into the north and the south, South Korea had 
developed its own political system, and the first president, Syngman Rhee, was a George 
Washington University graduate. We had had some history with Korea even before that, because 
one of the first physicians to bring western medicine to Korea was a GW medical school 
graduate. So there are roots and relationships that go back into the day. When Rhee became the 
president, he appointed to office people he knew from his undergraduate days at GW. His Ph.D. 
was from Princeton. 


ANDERSON: And he went on to Harvard, a masters in Harvard, and so forth. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. So, but at any rate, people he knew, and so key positions in 
the government were held by GW people. And Koreans looking around said, “gee, that must be a 
pretty good place,” and the next thing you know, we started getting Korean enrollments, and that 
has continued to this day. And I worked very diligently during my twenty years of president to 
stoke the fires of the Korean GW relationship, to visit universities there, to meet with leaders of 
industry and government, and to make sure we were first in the hearts of Koreans when they 
thought about American universities. And to some extent, that continued. I’m pleased to see, for 
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example, that my successor is now continuing to go back to Korea and pick up on that 
relationship. And I inherited it from Lloyd Elliott. I mean, none of us invents the world. We 
are grateful for the accomplishments of those who pass it on to us. And so, yes, I got, I can’t 
remember now, three, four, five, maybe, P’I have to go look, Korean honorary degrees during 
the course of my twenty years, and there were others offered that I simply didn’t have a chance 
to go pursue. But the Koreans were quite hospitable, very nice, and somewhat philanthropic, 
although, never of course, as generous as I had hoped. But then again, when it comes to 
university presidents’ hopes, they are insatiable. 


ANDERSON: Pd like to, later on in the conversations, cover the almost merger, I guess, or 
almost creation of a joint GW Korean university that took place only five or six years ago. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. We talked for a while with Koreans about creating a campus, actually, 
in Jesu Island. Jesu Island is to Korea what Hawaii is to the United States. It’s an offshore, 
autonomous unit, and it’s really a tropical island with a lot of hotels and beaches. But they do 
need a university there, and it’s an opportunity that still remains. And I hope my successor will 
take a look at it. 


ANDERSON: I know that you mentioned President Knapp going to Korea. I know that the 
newly inaugurated president was a visiting scholar at GW. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. That’s right. 
ANDERSON: And of course, that’s another link in a long long chain. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. It’s an investment in people and in a country that we are 
allied with on the part of GW that may bear fruit, not in my administration but in the next 
administration. A person is a farmer, and they buy or they inherit a farm. And it has on it an 
orchard. And there are apples that appear in that orchard which he picks and which people then 
eat, and harvest and use. He’s responsible for harvesting those apples, but none of us can plant 
the apple tree, stand around while the apple tree grows, wait until the fruit comes up. We are all 
of us the beneficiaries of the generations that preceded us. All of us have been shaded by trees 
that we didn’t plant, and I like to think that the next generation is going to be shaded and fed by 
trees that I planted during my tenure, and that is available for my children and my children’s 
children. 


ANDERSON: That’s a wonderful way to look at things, actually. I think this may be a good 
place to conclude. We’re down to probably the last five minutes. 


TRACHTENBERG: Good. 


ANDERSON: But thank you very much, and I will be getting with Helene and just set up some 
more time to go along. 
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TRACHTENBERG: Terrific, terrific. David, I can’t tell you how much I’m enjoying these 
conversations. I’m most indebted to you for your time, your professionalism, and your good 
cheer. 

ANDERSON: Oh, thank you. I thoroughly enjoy it myself. 

TRACHTENBERG: Thank you. 


ANDERSON: Thank you very much. 


(End of Tape 2, Side 2) 
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